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CURRENT POLICE TOPICS 

criminology. Therefore, the officer using police dogs must be careful not to 
disturb important positive documents to favor the work of the dog. 

47. Only such men are suited to the duty of working with police dogs as 
possess, in addition to an especially good disposition for the training of dogs, 
good power of observation, sagacity and the power of critical observation. 

48. The police dog should not be employed in trifling cases, but only in im- 
portant cases. 

49. In the future the criminal who has been trapped by a police dog will 
not confess so readily as he has done in the past when the ability of the dog 
astonished him. In course of time the police dog will lose in his ability to make 
an impression. On this account the other methods of criminology must be em- 
ployed with emphasis to discover criminals. 

50. In spite of all efforts on the part of criminals to thwart the police 
dog he will in the future certainly furnish sure and reliable assistance to the 
police authorities. Leonard Feli.x Fuld, Ph. D.. New York. 

Current Police Topics. — President Sylvester's annual address to the 
American Association of Chiefs of Police (printed in the International Police 
Service Magazine) is a most interesting survey of the police profession to-day. 
The position which the modern police force occupies in urban life, the natural 
but mistaken antipathy which the ordinary person feels toward the guardians 
he has placed over himself, the advantages of co-operation and organization 
which this voluntary body of police heads offers are made very clear. 
In a similar way the development of juvenile courts, houses of detention, and 
better methods of dealing with street traffic and vagrancy are brought out. 
Two most important tendencies fast making their way into all American de- 
partments are the disciplining of officers by punishment duty or the demerit 
system rather than by fines, and by the better instruction of recruits. The 
benefits of organization could be greatly increased if the annual reports of 
all the departments were systematized and some explanatory comment added. 
Commissioner O'Meara of Boston has done this with all his reports since his 
appointment and they are thus made doubly valuable to the professional officer 
and to the student. 

There is perhaps no subject about which the public at large knows less 
and believes more trash than about the "third degree." Another report has 
exonerated policemen from the vague and unfounded charges which were 
investigated upon the demand of some credulous and over-sympathetic people. 
This time the report was made by a United States Senate Committee. No 
well-defined case of "third degree" methods was found in the federal police 
force, although diligent search was made. It seems about time that the public 
should realize that skilful questioning of suspected criminals is not physical 
abuse, but may very well be more distasteful than physical abuse to a real 
criminal who is a bungling liar. 

Closely allied to the legitimate "third degree" are the various methods 
of criminal identification. These depend as much upon the scope of the sys- 
tem as upon the accuracy. American departments are inferior in the former 
respect since only 169 departments have any system at all, and the Central 
Bureau of Identification at Washington is neither as large nor as effective 
as that in London. The finger print system of identification gives all the 
accuracy that could be desired once a criminal has been caught, but it does 
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not aflford a ready means of recognizing a person upon the streets. This 
deficiency has been filled by the genius of evil, M. Bertillon, who has de- 
vised a facial index system. The nose, ear and eyes are classified in such a 
way that an officer can eliminate all but a few persons in a crowd with a 
single glance and when tried out the system has had almost universal success, 
!ind should be introduced into America at once. 

The human eye trained to recognize faces by such methods as this is 
very accurate, but it is proverbially a poor thing to rely implicitly upon the 
testimony of eye-witnesses and the eye is also subject to limitations which the 
photographic plate does not have. A powder has recently been devised which 
will make finger prints so clear that they can be photographed for identifica- 
tion purposes, even when quite invisible to the naked eye. The camera has 
also been used to detect traces of blood upon a cloth which had been washed, 
to find the design of counterfeit banknotes upon a lithographic stone which 
had been cleansed, and to detect marks upon a body which showed that the 
person had been strangled before being thrown into the water. With such 
advances as these a criminal will have to wear gloves or leave a trail like an 
aniseed bag behind him, and even then it may not avail him much. 

George H. McCaffrey, Cambridge, Mass 

0»r Police Station Disgrace — Under the above title the Chicago 
Tribune for November 24 editorially comments as follows upon the work which 
the Chicago Women's City Qub has accomplished through its investigation of 
conditions surrounding women delinquents and unfortunates This investigation 
now is made the basis of an appeal for a large downtown detention home, the 
improvement of facilities at police stations and a night court. 

Bad sanitation in the stations and the vicious system of herding women of 
all degrees of innocence or depravity, and of all ages, from young girls just 
above the juvenile probation age, are especially protested. 

The report of the committee on stations and jails exposes a treatment of 
prisoners which is, indeed, "a menace and a disgrace to Chicago," and the 
council ought to take hold of the whole situation and under intelligent advice 
make an end of it. Chicago is not a cruel or unenlightened community, and 
does not want any such evils to exist. It is time that the stations and jails and 
the system of handling prisoners prior to trial or commitment to the county 
jail be brought up to the twentieth century standard. It is now about aoo 
years behind the conscience of the times. R. H. G. 

The Report on Police Reform in Chicago.— The report of the City 
Civil Service Commission on police organization and its .relation to vice 
conditions is a valuable document. And it is hardly less valuable for being 
corroborative rather than originally informative. The sorry record it makes 
of the vicious alliances of lawbreakers and sworn law enforcers is not remark- 
able for new facts, but it should drive into the consciousness of Chicago the 
need for drastic action. 

The recommendations of the commission are sound as far as they go. But 
they must be worked out in detail and courageously applied. 

Thus far the commission's investigation has brought substantial results. 
The weeding out of principal offenders and the exposure of incompetence and 
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